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EASTLAND—A REGIONAL SHOPPING CENTER—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Eastland is located 12 miles northeast of downtown Detroit on a 105-acre site bounded on four sides by access 

roads. Paved parking areas for 8,460 cars and the interior circulation roads occupy 80 acres of the site. Largest 

of the buildings is Hudson’s branch department store with 478,644 sq. ft. of space on four floors and a basement. 
The entire gross floor area of the center totals 1,085,416 sq. ft 


If reproduced in whole or in part, credit must be given to URBAN LAND and to the author. 
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Cities and Suburbs 


The 1960 Census has many surprises for population forecasters. The outward 
spread of suburban population has surpassed estimates in many areas, while 
a large number of central cities have experienced population declines. Among 
the ten largest U. S. metropolitan areas, the central city declined in population 
in nine cases; only Los Angeles, with large undeveloped areas within its city 
limits, grew in population. In many other large and medium-sized metopolitan 
areas, the central city either declined, or grew largely because of territorial 





annexation. 


This general trend in population growth is not new; the central areas 
of our cities have been losing population for decades. What is new is that, 
with a rapid outward growth of suburban areas, the decreases in population in 
the central cities have not been offset by gains within the city limits, so that 
the entire city has lost population. 


Changes in Population Character 


Along with this change in total population numbers have come dramatic 
changes in the character of central city populations. Central cities have attracted 
large minority populations, predominantly Negro but including other groups, 
and splinters of the population; single adults living either in rooms or in rented 
housing; institutional population: and older age population. The vast middle- 
class, young and middle-aged white family population—the backbone of the 
American economy—has concentrated in suburbia. The central city has become 
more than ever the home of the rich, the poor, the minorities, and the unattached 
individual, while the suburban area is the home of the middle-class, middle- 
income family group. Thus, change in the quantity of the central city populaticn 
is merely a part of the story: there have been even greater changes in its 
character. 

Perhaps, with the growth reduced in our large cities to a point where they 
are not getting bigger, we can achieve efforts toward making them better. The 
large social investments of public capital which are required in expanding 
communities may be applied to the improvement of our stable central cities. 
But, unfortunately, matters are not that simple. The populations congregating 
in the cities tend to be more expensive to service, while yielding less tax income 
than the wealthier suburban family. Replacement and repair of obsolete capital 
equipment is a constant drain on the municipality. The cost of highway and 
street improvements is staggering. The central city is engaged in a constant 
and often painful process of adjustment. 


We might ask, does the prosperity of the city really depend upon the 
number of its residents? After all, people do require services, and residents 
are obviously much more expensive to service than commuters. When we raise 
this question we become wrapped up in the whole urban complex—the maze 
of property values, economic activities, highways, work trips, land uses—the 
unique pattern that makes each metropolis “different”. Here we see that the 
central city is just a part of a total urban complex; that it is defined by 
boundaries which are more or less a political accident; that it often has a 
character which is complementary to the surrounding surburban ring. 





The suburb, on the other hand, is a dependent creation—but it is becoming 
more independent as centers of employment move outward with the spread 
of the geographical city. Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how the suburb can 
become more than inter-dependent at best—it is too much a child of the parent. 
Therefore, the suburb cannot afford to ignore the problems of the city ...a 
“metropolitan citizenship’”—and a collective urban conscience could be the great 
achievement of the next decade. 


JEROME P. PICKARD 
Research Director, ULI 
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COMING ULI PUBLICATIONS 


The Community Builders Handbook 
in its newly revised edition will be 
ready for release on November 30, 1960. 
Advance orders and commitments on 
hand will be filled on a priority basis 
followed immediately by new orders 
as they are received. 

Investors and Downtown Real Estate 
is a new Technical Bulletin now at the 
printers. The expected release date is 
November 1960. 

Land Planning Innovations will ap- 
pear shortly after the first of the year 
in the Technical Bulletin Series. 

The Shopping Center Cost Study, a 
report on shopping center income and 
expenses, is in the final phase of its 
field work. A published version of the 
report will be ready for release in the 
early part of 1961. 

Operation Shopping Centers, a guide- 
book to effective management and 
promotion, is being readied for the 
printer with a release date to be an- 
nounced later. 
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THE STATUS OF SHOPPING CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In September 1956 it appeared that 
the crest of the wave of new regional 
shopping centers had been reached, 
when 21 huge regional centers with 
over 400,000 square feet of floor area 
each, on 50 to 100 acres of land, and 
with parking spaces for from 3,500 to 
10,000 cars, opened their doors for the 
first time.! Subsequent events have 
proved that this year was the peak up 
to this time for these leviathans of the 
retail world. While the peak for the 
completion of large regional shopping 
centers was reached in 1956, the con- 
struction of these big centers did not 
stop. Some of the largest regional 
centers have since been built. East- 
land in Detroit, Bergen Mall and Gar- 
den State Plaza in Bergen County, New 
Jersey, each with 900,000 square feet 
or more of store area, were completed 
in 1957. In 1958 Lenox Square in 
Atlanta, North Shore at Peakody, Mas- 
sachusetts, Glendale in Indianapolis, 
Mayfair in Milwaukee and Blue Ridge 
in Kansas City made their debut. In 
1959 Big Town in the Dallas area, 
Prince Georges Plaza in the Washing- 
ton, D.C. area, Levittown in New Jer- 
sey, Wonderland in the Detroit area 
and Ala Moana in Honolulu started in 
business. In this current year, 1960, 
Wheaton Plaza in the Washington, D.C. 
area, Menlo Park in New Jersey, Penn 
Square in Oklahoma City, Sunrise 
Center in Amarillo and the Lloyd Cen- 
ter in Portland, Oregon have had their 
inauguration, and Parmatown in Cleve- 
land has expanded into a _ regional 
center. Still more are planned for 
1961—Sharpstown and Northline in 
Houston, Tri-City in Cincinnati, Cherry 
Hill in New Jersey, River Roads in St. 
Louis, South Shore, with Filene’s de- 
partment store, south of Boston, and 
many others. 

The shopping center movement can- 
not be judged by the giants alone, 
however. If we classify a regional 
shopping center as one having 350,000 
square feet of floor area, with at least 
one major department store of 100,000 
square feet or more, there are now 
approximately 100 such centers, with 
at least 62,000,000 square feet of floor 





'Homer Hoyt. Impact of Suburban Shop- 
ping Centers in September 1956, Urban Land, 
Vol. 15, No. 8, September 1956. 
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Editor’s Note 


A number of Dr. Hoyt’s articles on 
shopping centers have appeared in 
Urban Land and Technical Bulletins 
during the past decade. In this article 
he summarizes his most recent survey 
of the field and points up what may be 
expected in the future. 


area in the United States and 15 more 
planned for early completion. The 
National Research Bureau, Inc. of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in its 1961 Directory of 
Shopping Centers in the United States 
and Canada, lists 3,976 shopping centers 
by name, of which 3,841 are in the 
United States.! 

The shopping center boom, when 
measured by centers of every size, in- 
stead of tapering off after 1956 reached 
a new peak in 1959. Although a com- 
plete record is not available, the total 
number of square feet of store area 
completed in shopping centers was 
higher last year than in any previous 
year. As Table I shows, the square 
foot area in stores in centers smaller 
than regional size increased every year 
from 1947 to 1959. Although final 
returns for 1960 are not yet available, 
it is probable that as a result of the 
stringent mortgage market early in the 
year, there will be a decline in the 
amount of total new shopping center 
construction in 1960 for the first time in 
ten years. (See Table I.) 

It is only when the figures for all 
shopping centers in the United States 
are totalled that the full magnitude of 
the shopping center impact since World 
War II can be realized. Four thousand 
new shopping centers, built in patterns 
entirely different from the old _ pre- 
World War II shopping districts, have 
revolutionized our retail structure, not 
merely in the suburbs of the great 
metropolitan areas, but in practically 
every city in the United States. There 
is hardly an urban family in the United 
States which is not living within a 
short driving time distance from one 
of these new centers. This new retail 
pattern is here to stay for the next 40 

' National Research Bureau, Inc., Chicago, 


Mlinois, Directory of Shopping Centers in the 
United States and Canada, 1961 Edition. 


or 50 years at least. It was not planned 
by any central or local authority. 
These centers emerged throughout the 
country as the result of the combined 
efforts of land owners, shopping center 
developers, market analysts, architects, 
real estate brokers, chain and local re- 
tail store managers, zoning authorities 
and financial institutions. The prob- 
lems were met in a thousand or more 
separate communities; re-zoning issues 
were threshed out before zoning boards 
and planning commissions; architec- 
tural drawings were revised by store 
managers; rental rates were fixed after 
many conferences between owners and 
store managers; lawyers prepared new 
types of lease forms and financial insti- 
tutions loaned construction funds on 
mortgages supported by minimum guar- 
antees from national chain store tenants. 
This has happened chiefly in the past 
decade, with most of the new shopping 
centers being completed in the last five 
years. With it a new type of retail 
operation has emerged. Instead of each 
store being located on its own lot de- 
voted exclusively to its own use, the 
unified group of stores is usually owned 
by one person or corporation. Each 
store is a tenant in common with re- 
spect to the parking area and certain 
other “common area’ facilities. The 
store buildings are not constructed to 
the sidewalk line as in present down- 
town and older subcenter areas, but 
have either a large parking area or 
belt in front of or surrounding the 
stores. Instead of each store paying 
the same rental rate per square foot, 
with net return computed on each sep- 
arate parcel, the department stores, 
which are the magnets of the larger 
center, pay minimum rentals, while 
other stores in the center, whose vol- 
umes of sales depend in part on the 
pull of the department store, pay 
higher rates. In short, the new type 
of shopping center must be appraised 
as a complete entity, owned and man- 
aged as a single enterprise and not by 
separate stores. 

The outstanding and striking phe- 
nomenon of the past five or six years, 
however, is not merely the emergence 
of the huge shopping “city” with a 
large department store or stores as the 
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chief magnet, which requires a trade 
area population of 200,000 to 1,000,000 
to support it, but the construction of 
thousands of smaller shopping centers 
with a junior department, variety store 
or super market as the principal general 
merchandise outlet. 

As Table II shows, there are 95 shop- 
ping centers in the United States with 
400,000 square feet of store area or 
more (this is practically a complete 
record), and there are 308 with store 
areas of 200,000 to 399,000 square feet. 
On the other hand, there are 503 shop- 
ping centers reporting in the 100,000 to 
199,000 square foot store area group, 
415 in the 50,000 to 99,000 square foot 
group and 477 in the group with less 
than 50,000 square feet, or a total of 
1,395 of these smaller centers. This 
falls far short of showing total 
number of these centers. There are 
over 2,000 centers which did not report 
their store area to the Directory of 
Shopping Centers in the United States 
and Canada. Most of those not report- 
ing are small centers. As Table II 
shows, in the shopping centers reporting 
their size, there is a total of 270,000,000 
square feet of store area. In the 2,043 
not reporting their size, I estimate that 
there is an additional 153,000,000 square 
feet of store area. Allowing for other 
shopping centers not reporting at all, 
I estimate that there is a total of 
500,000,000 square feet of store area 
in 4,000 or more shopping centers, who 
in October 1960, occupy 2 billion 
square feet of ground area, or 46,000 
acres. This is practically the same 
amount of land as the total area in 
all of the Central Business Districts in 
every city in the United States, which 
is also 46,000 acres.! This shopping 
area total does not include the areas 
occupied by solitary suburban stores 
such as discount houses, department 
stores, furniture. stores, automobile 
showrooms, restaurants and gasoline 
service stations which are not in shop- 
ping centers. 

These new shopping centers, built 
chiefly in the past 10 years, have the 
capacity to sell $35 billion in goods, 
which is 23 percent of all retail sales 
in the United States, excluding auto- 
motive, lumber and building materials 
and gasoline service station sales, not 
usually included in shopping centers. 
Such a potential volume in these centers 
cannot fail to have a serious impact on 
the volume of sales in the old style 
retail districts. 

What has caused the amazing phe- 
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Homer Hoyt, Changing Patterns of Land 
Values, Land Economics, May 1960, Vol 
XXXVI, No. 2, p. 115. 
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nomenon of the spread of shopping 
centers into practically every commu- 
nity in the United States in so short a 
time? In my opinion there were three 
outstanding factors in the acceleration 
of growth of smaller centers in the 
past five years. 


I. The Greater Field for Expansion of 
the Smaller Shopping Center 


The large regional centers with store 
of 400,000 square feet or more 
could be built only in large metropoli- 
tan areas or cities with a large rural 
trade area, and it 
locate and purchase a vacant tract of 
40 acres or more. The smaller shopping 
center, which catered to daily neces- 
sities or to articles of apparel in which 
fashion was not a paramount consid- 
eration, could be supported by single 
communities in large metropolitan areas 
or by residents of smaller cities. These 
centers required only from 5 to 25 
acres of land. There are far more 
opportunities for building centers of 
this type than the large regional center. 


areas 


was necessary to 


II. Relative Cost of Smaller Centers 
Compared With Regional Centers 


Centers smaller in size than the re- 
gional center do not require mall type 
construction with the extra cost of 
tunnels, or two-story buildings with the 
expense of elevators, or the more costly 
type of construction required by depart- 
ment stores, and can be built for from 
$8 to $12 a square foot. On the other 
hand, large regional centers of the mall 
type cost from $15 to $25 a square 
foot. Consequently the net return to 
the owner of the smaller center may 
actually be higher than the return on 
the regional center. 


III. National Chains Lease Stores 
in Smaller Centers 


National chain junior department or 
variety department stores, such as J. C. 
Penney, W. T. Grant, and some smaller 
department stores have adopted a policy 
of opening new retail outlets in these 
smaller shopping centers, and have 
often preferred centers where their 
store of 20,000 to 50,000 square feet in 
size was the leading general merchan- 
dise store of the center. W. T. Grant 
has opened stores in 454 shopping cen- 
ters in the United States, most of which 
centers vary in size from 100,000 to 
200,000 square feet in total store area; 
and J. C. Penney has stores in 164 shop- 
ping centers, usually varying in size 
from 200,000 to 300,000 square feet of 
total store area. The policy of Mont- 


gomery Ward in opening stores in shop- 
ping centers rather than as single stores 
has aided the development of both large 
regional centers and also some centers 
of smaller than regional size. Of 54 
Montgomery Ward stores in shopping 
centers, 7 are in regional centers. Sears 
Roebuck also, which at first had large 
solitary stores, now has stores in 89 
centers, 11 of which are regional. J. J. 
Newberry, a variety department store, 
has 36 stores in shopping centers, 11 
of which are regional. G. C. Murphy, 
a variety department store, has stores 
in 47 centers, of which 7 are regional. 

The policy of the variety stores in 
seeking outlets in the new shopping 
centers has been of fundamental im- 
portance in promoting the growth of the 
smaller centers, because in some cases 
the variety store is the largest general 
merchandise unit in the smaller center 
with areas of 20,000 to 30,000 square 
feet in their stores, and in other cases 
it is second in size only to the junior 
department store. S. S. Kresge has 
opened stores in 271 centers in the 
United States and 27 in Canada and 
Puerto Rico, of which only 34 in the 
United States are in regional centers. 
F. W. Woolworth has signed leases in 
414 centers in the United States, of 
which only 42 are in regional centers; 
and 37 in Canada. T. G. & Y. has stores 
in 68 centers, only one of which is 
regional. Neisner Brothers has 47 
stores in shopping centers, of which 
only two are in regional centers. Ben 
Franklin has 119 stores in centers, of 
which only two are regional centers. 

The supermarket chains have also 
sought leases in the smaller shopping 
centers, Kroger going into 201 centers, 
of which 10 are regional; Acme in 66; 
A & P in 196; Safeway in 166 in the 
United States. Food Fair is in 111 
centers, Loblaw in 81, National Tea in 
75, and many other chains have leased 
space in centers; or like the Giant Food 
stores in Washington, D.C., Dillon’s in 
Kansas and Colorado, Food Fair and 
Grand Union have established their 
own centers. 

National drug chains have also leased 
space in the smaller as well as in the 
larger regional centers. Walgreen has 
stores in 132 shopping centers, of which 
23 are regional. Rexall has stores in 
78 centers, Liggett in 38, Liggett-Rexall 
in 40, Sun Ray in 37, Gray Drugs in 49 
and Crown Drugs in 19. 

The national shoe chains have sought 
retail outlets in the smaller as well as 
in the regional centers. Baker, Chan- 
dler, and A. S. Beck have preferred 
locations in the large centers, but Kin- 
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ney has 133 stores in centers of which 
only 21 are regional; Thom McAn has 
167 stores in shopping centers, of which 
28 are regional; and Schiff has 59 stores 
in centers of which 9 are regional. 

The women’s apparel stores have 
sought outlets in shopping centers. 
Lerner Shops has 86 stores in shopping 
centers, of which 34 are regional cen- 
ters and the others in relatively large 
centers. Hartfield has 16 stores in cen- 
ters, nearly all of which are regional. 
Other national apparel chains have gone 
into smaller centers. Diana has 40 
stores, mostly in community centers. 
The 69 stores of Mode O’Day, the 44 
stores of Three Sisters, 20 stores of 
Adeline Apparel Shops, the 14 stores 
of Darling Shops and the 10 stores of 
Grayson-Robinson are mostly in com- 
munity type centers. Bond’s and Rich- 
man’s in men’s clothing, have entered 
many shopping centers, Richman having 
established more stores in non-regional 
centers than Bond. 

The willingness of these national 
chain stores with high credit ratings 
to sign leases with minimum guaran- 
tees in the shopping centers smaller 
than those of regional size has been a 
vital factor in the completion of these 
centers. In such instances insurance 
companies and other financial institu- 
tions have been willing to finance al- 
most the entire cost of construction of 
these centers if the developer owned 
the land and had sufficient minimum 
guarantees from national chain tenants 
to cover interest, amortization on the 
loan, real estate taxes, insurance and 
management fees. 

As the combined result of the en- 
deavors of owners and developers to 
create a “higher and better use” of 
their land by building shopping centers, 
of home builders who wanted retail 
facilities near their developments, of 
chain stores seeking outlets in the rap- 
idly growing suburbs, of insurance 
companies with funds to lend on shop- 
ping centers whose rents were secured 
by guarantees from national chain 
tenants, and of the shoppers who pre- 
ferred to patronize centers with ample 
free parking; this variegated pattern 
of shopping centers has come into being. 

We need to look back only 40 years 
to see the first beginning of the new 
type of shopping center in J. C. Nichols’ 
Country Club Plaza in Kansas City, 
which was opened in the early ’20s. It 
is still one of the largest and most 
successful centers in the country with 
150 stores with a store area of 1,000,000 
square feet and 4,500 parking spaces. 
The Upper Darby Center at 69th Street 
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in West Philadelphia was established in 
1927 and now has 1,600,000 square feet 
of store area. Ardmore, west of Phila- 
delphia, was begun in 1928. In 1931 
Hugh E. Prather pioneered the High- 
land Park Shopping Village, Dallas, 
Texas, with stores facing inward on a 
parking court. Hugh Potter built River 
Oaks in Houston in 1937. Hampton 
Village in St. Louis was constructed 
in 1941. The Colony in Toledo, Ohio 
and Shirlington in Arlington, Virginia 
were started in 1944. Belleview Square 
in Seattle was built in 1946. These were 


the forerunners. These first centers 
were built in the midst of settled areas. 

The great shopping center boom 
began after World War II. Don M. 
Casto built the Miracle Mile in Colum- 
bus, Ohio in 1948. J. W. York con- 
structed Cameron Village, Raleigh, 
North Carolina in 1949. Northgate in 
Seattle, built in 1950, for which John 
Graham was the architect, was the first 
true mall type center. 

From these beginnings, the new type 
of shopping “took off’ and 
soared, as Table II shows. 


center 


TABLE I[ 


NUMBER AND SQUARE Foot SToRE AREA—By YEARS NEW SHOPPING CENTERS 
REPORTING IN UNITED STATES* 1947 To 1960 


Total 








Year Number Sa. Ft. Area 
1947 8 736,000 
1948 11 1,330,000 
1949 22 3,210,000 
1950 at 4,044,000 
1951 44 6,085,000 
1952 39 7,909,000 
1953 54 6,252,000 
1954 96 15,568,000 
1955 104 16,228,000 
1956 156 30,805,000 
1957 188 30,606,000 
1958 186 28,031,000 
1959 206 31,754,000 
1960 140 28,542,000 
TOTAL 

1947-1960 1,281 211,100,000 


Sq. Ft. Area 
Sq. Ft. Area Outside 
in Regional! Regional 
Centers Centers _ 
—- 736,000 
— 1,330,000 
500,000 2,710,000 
1,300,000 2,744,000 
1,750,000 4,335,000 
3,978,000 3,931,000 
1,125,009 5,127,000 
4,022,000 11,546,000 
3,989,000 12,239,000 
13,757,000 17,048,000 
9,625,000 20,981,000 
5,630,000 22,401,000 
7,178,000 24,576,000 
9,110,000 19,432,000 
61,964,000 149,136,000 


* Tabulations based in part on information in Directory of Shopping Centers in the United 


States and Canada, 1961 Edition, National Research 


Bureau, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND SIZE OF SHOPPING CENTERS IN THE UNITED STATES* 
OcTOBER 1960 


Square Feet 











Size in Floor Area Number 
1,000,000 sq.ft. & over 19 
700,000—999,000 17 
600,000—699,000 10 
500,000—599,000 12 
400,000—499,000 37 
350,000—399,000 35 
300,000—349,000 61 
250,000—299,000 67 
200,000—249,000 145 
100,000—199,000 503 
50,000— 99,000 415 
Under 50,000 477 
Total Reporting 1,798 
Estimate for shopping 
centers not reporting 
store area 2,043 
TOTAL 3,841 
i Ibid. 


Square Feet 





‘Average Size Total 

1,135,000 21,565,000 
757,000 12,876,000 
632,000 6,315,000 
528,000 6,330,000 
450,000 16,650,000 
350,000 12,250,000 
325,000 19,825,000 
275,000 18,425,000 
225,000 32,625,000 
150,000 75,450,000 
75,000 31,050,000 
35,000 16,695,000 
150,197 270,056,000 
75,000 153,225,000 
10,200 423,281,000 
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What of the future? Has the need 
for all types of shopping centers been 
saturated for the time being? No over- 
all answer can be made without a care- 
ful market analysis of any urban region 
where a new shopping center is pro- 
posed. There may be numerous small 
community centers in a metropolitan 
area but no large regional center, or the 
reverse may be true. It is certain that 
new centers built hereafter will have 
an impact not only on the 
central business area stores but on the 
sales of the shopping centers already 
built. No appraisal of retail stores of 
any type can now be made without 
a survey, not only of the effect of 
shopping centers already in exist- 
ence, but of those planned which are 
likely to be built. 


sales of 
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considered. Many existing shoppin 
centers have room for growth. There 
is now a tendency for a department 
store to seek a location in a center 
with another department store or a 
group of other stores, rather than to 
go into its own separate location. Thus, 
Parmatown in the Cleveland area ex- 
panded from a community into a re- 
gional center with the large May 
Company department store and other 
stores; and Southgate, also in the Cleve- 
land area, grew from a community 
center into a large regional center by 
the addition of Sears Roebuck and 
Taylor's department stores. Gimbels 
elected to join Macy’s in Roosevelt 
Field and Garden State Plaza. Mont- 
gomery Ward built new stores in Ever- 
green Plaza in Chicago, Lakeside in 
Denver and The Village in Gary, Indi- 
ana. Macy’s is building a new store 
in the Stanford Center in Palo Alto, 
California, where the Emporium is 
already located. 

There are scores of shopping centers 
already which have room for 
and hopes of securing major depart- 
ment and other stores. 

There are many shopping center sites 
in the planning stage which have not 
yet been announced. 

Most of the existing shopping centers 
also have a sales volume considerably 
below their capacity and they could 
expand their volumes without 
adding to their store areas. 


zoned, 


stores 


sales 


Many of the best sites for shopping 
centers have already been used either 


for centers or for homes. 
Consequently there is no longer a 
wide open field for new shopping center 
developments, as there was in 1950. 
It now requires a careful search to find 
a suitable location and a thorough mar- 
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ket analysis to determine whether an- 
other shopping center of any type can 
be supported in the community. 

There might be a falling off in new 
shopping center construction from the 
recent peak for a few years, until the 
babies of the World War II era reach 
marriageable age and enter the housing 
market in the mid _ nineteen-sixties. 
Another great wave of residential build- 
ing beyond the present urban fringe 
will create a demand for additional 
shopping centers of all types in vacant 
areas beyond the present urban pe- 
riphery. 

Whether there is a lull in new shop- 
ing center construction or not, we 
already have had enough centers to 
completely alter our old retail pattern. 
Any future city planning must reckon 
with the existence of these solidly built 
centers, with a future physical life of 
40 years or more, which must be taken 
into consideration in any master plan. 

Appraisers must also take into ac- 
count these new centers in any given 
city in appraising retail property. As- 
sessors are already confronted with 
the novel problems created by this 
new type of retail outlet, which cannot 
be appraised by a comparison with 
stores of the old type. 

Of all changes in the American 
scene in the past ten years, the modern 
shopping center is the most striking, 
in its introduction of new merchandis- 
ing concepts and architectural patterns 
and its far-reaching effects, which have 
extended into every city in the United 
States. It was accomplished by private 
enterprise without subsidy, and has 
afforded retail outlets of superior con- 
venience to a nation on wheels. 


In Print 


Orders for publications reviewed are to be 

addressed to publisher in each case 
and not to URBAN LAND. 
Fiscal Problems of Pennsylvania State 
and Local Governments: How to Re- 
duce Present Costs and to Find New 
Revenue Sources. The Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park. 1959. 
200 pp. $1.50. 

Procedures of financing the opera- 
tions of state and local governments 
are discussed in this collection of 37 
papers. Methods of finding new sources 
of revenue and reducing costs are ex- 
plored. Administrative problems of tax 
assessment and financing are studied. 
A separate section on financing urban 
renewal projects is included. Although 
some aspects of the discussion are spe- 
cifically related to Pennsylvania, the 
major portion is applicable to govern- 
ments at all levels. 


Suburban Business Centers. Regional 
Planning Commission, 415 The Arcade, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 1960. 54 pp. plus 
Statistical Supplement. $5.00. 


This study is part of the background 
work needed to produce a general plan 
for Cuyahoga County, dominated by 
the Cleveland Metropolitan Area. The 
goal was to project to 1970 retail needs 
in terms of square feet and general 
location. 

The survey starts with an investiga- 
tion of the County-wide shopping pat- 
terns. Store area and parking facili- 
ties now available at 100 business cen- 
ters are inventoried; trade areas are 
developed through 35,000 interviews. 
The study found a ratio of 25 square 
feet of existing store area per family 
for convenience and shopping goods 
stores in centers. plus 15 sauare feet 
more in scattered stores. 

While this business survey is oriented 
to the Cleveland area, it is one of the 
very few research efforts in this field. 
Its methods, procedures and findings 
can serve as a model for other planning 
agencies. The piece includes a supple- 
ment containing the detailed program 
and procedures, as well as substantial 
basic data and bibliography not in- 
cluded in the main report. 


What Makes Shopping Centers Tick. 
Samuel Feinberg. Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, 
N. Y. 1960. 121 pp. $2.50. 

What Makes Shopping Centers Tick 
is reprinted from the series of 110 
articles by Samuel Feinberg which ap- 
peared in Women’s Wear Daily. The 
collection of articles deals with the 
development and operation of regional 
shopping centers. After a description 
of the history and the causes behind 
their development, various operational 
problems are discussed and analyzed. 
These include tenant composition; “ex- 
clusives” in leases; crossing of merchan- 
dise lines; number of supermarkets: 
parking requirements, night openings; 
lease terms; financing prerequisites; 
retailer turned realtor; and inability of 
small merchants to obtain space in large 
centers. Particular emphasis is placed 
on department stores and merchants 
associations. The role of the depart- 
ment store and its effect on, and rela- 
tions with, the center as a whole is 
highlighted, as are the promotional 
programs, memtership, and assessment 
policies of merchants associations. 

The general discussion is brought 
into clearer focus by the introduction 
of actual case histories from many 
leading regional shopping centers. 
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